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and in Ripper murders we describe the help that 
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police in tracking down the Yorkshire ripper. 
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The ancient art of interpreting numbers answers to a 
deep-seated human need to find meaning in even the 
most commonplace things and events. HILDI HAWKINS 
explains the procedures and theories of the numerologists 


The ‘Hebrew’ numerological system 
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CAN NUMBERS REVEAL the future? Or show 
the hidden aspects of a person’s character? 
Practitioners of the ancient art of numer- 
ology believe they can. 

Numerology is a method of making 
names, dates or events correspond to num- 
bers — generally between one and nine, 
although sometimes II and 22 are included 
in the system. Each number has a certain 
significance: William Shakespeare corres- 
ponds to five, the number of versatility and 
resourcefulness. 

The correspondence is established by a 
very simple identification of the letters of the 
alphabet with numbers according to the 
‘Hebrew system’, as numerologists call it (see 
table). 

To find your number, simply write down 
the number corresponding to each letter of 
your name, and add them together. If the 
resulting number is over nine, add up its 
digits and keep doing this until the result is 
less than 10. For instance, the letters of the 
name Charlotte Bronté add to five. (Char- 
lotte = 3+5+14+2+3+74+4+4+5 = 34; 
Bronté = 2+2+7+5+41+5 =25; 34+25= 
59; 5+9=14; 1+ 4=5.) 

If the digits corresponding to your name 
add up to one, you are probably a dominant 
kind of person, a leader. ‘Ones’ are pioneers, 
inventors, designers — but they often put 
their plans into practice with little regard for 
the way they will affect the people most 
directly involved. They tend to dominate 
everyone they meet, they rarely have close 
friends and are sometimes, despite their 
confident appearance, very lonely people. 

Two is interpreted by modern numerol- 
ogists as the number of passive, receptive 


Left: the table most generally 
used by numerologists to 
calculate the number 
corresponding to a particular 
name or word 


Below: a magic square — a 
number array in which rows, 
columns and diagonals add 
up to the same total — is 
shown behind the gloomy 
figure in Durer’s engraving 
Melencolia / (1514). Such 
squares, epitomising the 
mystical properties of 
numbers, have often been 
used as magic talismans 
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people. “I'wos’ are quiet, unambitious, 
gentle, kind, tidy and conscientious. ‘They 
often get their own way, however, by gentle 
persuasion rather than force. ‘They are in- 
clined to be hesitant, to make problems for 
themselves by putting off decisions for no 
good reason, and this quality can lead them 
into difficult situations. 

‘Three is one of the most extrovert num- 
bers, belonging to intelligent, creative and 
witty people, who generally make friends 
easily and seem to succeed at anything to 
which they turn their hands. They are proud, 
ambitious and pleasure-loving, but their 
great weakness lies in their inability to take 
anything — ideas or people — seriously for 
very long. 

Four, like two, is a number corresponding 


to dependable, down-to-earth people. They 


are born organisers. ‘hey lack the volatility 
of ‘ones’ and ‘threes’, but they make up for 
this by their fairness and meticulous atten- 
tion to detail. They may be subject to sudden 
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Numbers 


Below: the skyline of 
Manhattan at dusk. 
New York’s number is three 

representing pride, 
ambition and love of 
pleasure, but an inability to 
take ideas and people 
seriously for long. An apt 
description of the glittering 
capital of American finance 
and fashion? 


People whose names 
correspond to five are said to 
be clever and fast-moving, 
though feckless. 
Numerologists find 
confirmation in eminent 
people as diverse as 
Shakespeare (left), whom 
Coleridge called ‘our myriad- 
minded Shakespeare’, and 
Charlotte Bronte (below), 
who has been described as 
presenting the condition of 
women in early 19th-century 
England with an 
unprecedented ‘frankness 
and ardour’ 


irrational rages or depressions that seem 
extraordinary in people who are usually 
models of calmness. Four has traditionally 
been regarded by numerologists as the 
number of ill-luck; people whose number is 
four often seem to pay dearly for any success 
they achieve in life. 

Five is the number of bright, fast-moving, 
clever, impatient people. They live on their 
nerves, and love meeting people and seeking 
out new experiences. They are often physi- 
cally attractive but rather feckless, hating to 
be tied down. Five is the number that 
represents sex (the digits of which also add 
up to five), and people whose number is five 
often have varied and exciting love-lives, 
often problematic. Sometimes the sexual 
side of their nature shows itself in excesses or 


People whose number is six are among the 
happiest of the whole numerological system. 
‘They are happy, tranquil, well-balanced and 
home-loving. ‘They are affectionate, loyal, 
sincere and conscientious. They are not 
uncreative; many of them are successful in 
the performing arts. ‘The negative aspect of 
their character is their tendency to be rather 
fussy, conceited and self-satisfied. 

Seven is the number of the loner, the 
introspective scholar, philosopher, mystic or 
occultist. These people tend to stand aside 
from the mainstream of life, content to 
observe it. They are dignified,  self- 
controlled and reserved. They tend to be 
indifferent to worldly wealth but, while they 
may seem aloof and stand-offish, make loyal 
friends. Despite their powerful intellects, 
they are often surprisingly bad at putting 
their thoughts into words, and may even 
dislike discussing them if they feel their ideas 
are being challenged. 
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Eight represents worldly success, and 
people who have this number often make 
successful businessmen, politicians’ or 
lawyers. ‘Their success is, however, often 
built on a great deal of hard work, which is 
often done at considerable expense to their 
warmer, more human qualities. ‘hey often 
seem to be hard, egocentric and grasping; but 
there can be, behind the unsympathetic 
exterior, a whimsical streak that endears 
them to other people. 

Nine stands for the height of intellectual 
and spiritual achievement. People whose 
number is nine are the idealists, the roman- 
tics, the visionaries — poets, missionaries, 
doctors, religious teachers, brilliant scien- 
tists. heir great qualities are their unselfish- 
ness, their self-discipline and their determi- 
nation. Their idealism is concerned with 


mankind as a whole — in their everyday lives 
they may be inclined to seek the limelight, 


and to be fickle friends or lovers. 

Some numerologists also employ the 
numbers II and 22. They believe that these 
numbers represent a higher plane of ex- 
perience than the numbers one to nine. 
Eleven is the number of those who experi- 
ence revelations and suffer martyrdom; those 
with names that add up to this number are 
often people with a strong vocation for their 
work — preachers, doctors, nurses or 
teachers. ‘hey tend to prefer ideas to real 
people. 

‘Twenty-two is the ‘master’ number: 
people whose names add to 22 combine the 
best qualities of all the other numbers. 

Apply this procedure to the name you 
were given at birth and you will find, numer- 
ologists claim, the characteristics you were 
born with and that will underlie your person- 
ality throughout your life; apply it to the 
name you apply to yourself, or would like to 
have, and you will discover how your ex- 
periences in the world have moulded your 


Numbers 


Above: King’s College, 
Cambridge. Seven is the 
number of the city — and of 
philosophers and scholars 


Eleven is the number of 
those with a strong sense of 
vocation — from leaders such 
as Churchill (left) to 
reformers such as Florence 
Nightingale (far left). Human 
relationships mean less to 
them than their ideas: 
Einstein (below left) called 
himself a ‘lone traveller’. 
What Picasso (below) was 
told by his mother could be 
said of any of them: ‘If you 
become a soldier you'll be a 
general. If you become a 
monk you'll end up as the 
Pope’ 


Numbers 


personality. Using a nickname, you will be 
able to ascertain what your friends think of 
you. Comparing her maiden and married 
names, a married woman can find out how 
married life has changed her. 

‘The total of vowel numbers in your name 
is your heart number, which shows your 
inner character; the total of consonants is 
your personality number, which indicates 
your outward personality, or the impression 
you make on the people around you. (This 
distinction is derived from Hebrew, in which 
only the consonants of any word are actually 
written down; the vowels are therefore 
‘hidden’, and represent the aspects of the 
personality that are not outwardly apparent. ) 

Like the character types suggested by the 
sign of the zodiac you were born under, the 
traits indicated by these numbers are to be 
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The 1920s (top), the third 
decade of the century, had 
the number three — the 
number of the pleasure- 
loving and fickle. The 1930s 
(centre) corresponded to four, 
representing unstable moods 
and ill-luck; the decade 
began with the Depression 
(a Christmas Day dole queue 
is shown here) and ended 
with the Second World War. 
After ve Day (above), the 
1940s saw the return of 
prosperity and renewed 
experiment in fashions and 
life-styles — in character with 
the decade’s number, five 
(‘bright, clever, impatient’ ) 


regarded as indicating a general type, not a 
detailed description. But that people whose 
names add to the same number share certain 
personality traits can be supported with 
numerous examples: the letters of the names 
Winston S. Churchill, Einstein, Pablo Pic- 
asso and Florence Nightingale, for instance, 
all add to 11 — the number of those with 
strong vocations. 

‘The same technique can be applied to the 
names of cities, and many of the results seem 
to confirm the beliefs of numerologists. 
London adds up to five, indicating many- 
sidedness and resilience; New York to three, 
indicating brilliance and glitter. ‘The ancient 
cities of Oxford and Cambridge both have 
the number seven — the number of the aloof, 
inward-turned scholar. 
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But the ridiculous extremes to which 
numerology can be taken are indicated by the 
prediction of an American numerologist 
that, since Oakland, California, shares the 
number nine with Chicago, it will one day 
suffer a great fire, as did Chicago in 1871. 

Numerology extends to the character of a 
year, a decade or a century. The present 
century carries the number one 
(I1+9+0+0=10; I+O=1) and, according 
to numerologists, should be an ebullient time 
of invention and discovery, dominance and 
subjugation. All of this could be said to be 
true, although (here lies the weakness of the 
loose collection of attributes associated with 
each number) it could be regarded as equally 
true of the 19th century. 

‘The year 1979 was characterised by the 
number eight (1+9+7+9=26; 2+6=8). 
According to numerologists, it should have 
been a year when financial and political 
matters went exceptionally well. The 1980s 
are the ninth decade and should be charac- 
terised by nine, with great achievements in 
the arts and the world of learning. 

Past decades are depicted by numerol- 
Ogists as confirming their theories: the brilli- 
ant 1920s, a 3-decade, followed by the more 
subdued 1930s, overshadowed in its latter 
half by the threat of war; the recovery of 
confidence of the 1940s and the self- 
assurance of the 6-decade of the 1950s; the 


dreaming withdrawal into mysticism of the 
1960s, characterised by the number seven, 
and the hardening up of attitudes in the 
money-conscious 1970s, reflected in its 
number, eight. But this appropriateness is in 
the eye of the beholder: for example, some 
might view the 1950s, which saw the appear- 
ance of the H-bomb and rock’n’roll, and the 
intensification of the cold war, as badly 
represented by six (happy, tranquil, 
balanced). 

Numerologists believe that numbers can 


be used to suggest beneficial courses of 


action. If your number is seven, for example, 
you should take care to make difficult deci- 


sions or perform important tasks on days of 


the month that add up to seven: the seventh, 
the 16th and the 25th. People whose names 
add up to eight should eat plenty of oranges, 
since the word ‘oranges’ adds up to eight — 
but presumably never a single erange at a 
time! Certain years, too, can be good or bad 
for an individual; to find your year-number, 
add your month and date of birth to the 
current year: 198 1, for instance, is a9-year for 
someone born on 24 February’ 1956, 
(24+2+198I1=2007; 2+0+0+7=9), in- 
dicating it is a year of high spiritual and 
intellectual achievement. 


The 1950s (top) seem 
poorly characterised by 
their number, six (happy and 
well-balanced). But seven 
(the mystic and occult) 
seems appropriate to the 
1960s, the hippy decade 
(above). And eight, the 
number of businessmen, 
politicians and lawyers, 
seems to suit the 1970s, the 
decade of oil crises (below) 


la 
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Why should the numerological system 
work? Numerologists are quick to point out 
instances that seem to show the importance 
of number, such as the career of Louis xIv of 
France. He came to the throne in 1643, 
which adds up to 14; he died in 1715, which 
adds up to 14, at the age of 77— which adds up 
to 14. But is this any more than coincidence? 

Numerologists counter this question by 
claiming that there is no such thing as 
coincidence. ‘They believe the Universe is 
like a vast harp with countless strings, each 
vibrating at a certain rate, characterised by a 
number. Number, they believe, is at the root 
of all things and they point out that science 
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has found that light, sound, atomic structure 
and many other things are dependent on 


frequency, or number. But what of the 
objection that, even if this view of the 
Universe is correct, basing the system on a 
person’s name must be wrong, since the 
naming of a child is largely a matter of the 
personal tastes and whims of the parents? 
‘The numerologists have their answers ready; 
as Florence Campbell, an American, 
explains: 
‘The Soul has taken many journeys in 
the past and knows its present needs. 
‘The Soul wants progress upwards on 
the Great Spiral and chooses for the 
incarnating ego the vowels whose total 
shall accomplish this purpose. . 
‘There is a long ‘Dark Cycle’ before the 
child is born, and during this Dark 
Cycle the vibrations that are to label the 
new life are so impressed upon the 
subconscious minds of the parents that 
they are compelled to carry out the 
plan. 
In other words, the numerologist believes 
that the name each person carries is no 
accident, and that it tells something signifi- 
cant about its bearer, in a code to which the 
numerologist has.the key. 


On page 1326: how Greeks, Jews and Chris- 
tians believed number underlay all reality 
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Lights...cameras...action! 


concept of teleportation that the pheno- 


Claims for PK in the American minilabs have met with menon tends to be acknowledged. And for 


severe criticism but, as JULIAN ISAACS points out, the the less psychic the chances of recognising it 
British minilab programme is specifically designed to are even slimmer. 
provide positive proof for or against the phenomenon After seeing the sorrat film and discus- 


sing the events filmed with W.E. Cox and Dr 
J.T. Richards the author set out to achieve 
similar effects — but much faster — by choos- 
ing his subjects carefully. ‘The British mini- 
lab programme began, therefore, with a 
series of three lectures given to a selected 
audience in the English Midlands in May 
1980. It consisted entirely of convinced 
Spiritualists. They were to be screened as 
potential minilab agents because they al- 
ready accept the existence of psi, are often 
psychically gifted and practised — and they 
are more likely to experience and recognise 
teleportation than others. 


Spectacular stories 
‘The Spiritualists were also shown some of the 
SORRAT cine film to interest them in the 
programme and perhaps to stimulate some 
memories of ‘background Pk’ they might 
have experienced but dismissed at the time. 
Then they were asked if they had any per- 
sonal experience of teleportation. The har- 
vest of stories was quite spectacular. 
Although an indeterminate number of 
reported teleportation events can be ascribed 
to faulty memory, misperception (not seeing 
something that is there), absentmindedness 
and so on, these people related stories that 
were backed with so much circumstantial 
evidence that it was difficult to categorise 
them as other than truthful accounts — or 


THE AMAZING PK effects produced in the first 
American minilabs were the result of 16 
years’ regular meetings of the SORRAT group, 
but when the British minilab programme 
began in 1980 it was hoped to obtain PK 
almost immediately. ‘The idea was to use 
subjects who had already experienced PK in 
their lives before taking part in the 
experiment. 

The author based the programme on an 
assumption that seems, at first sight, startling 
to say the least. ‘his was that at least some 
people were experiencing teleportation (the 
paranormal disappearance and reappearance 
of objects) sporadically and spontaneously in 
their everyday lives. This form of ‘domestic 
PK’ (paranormal happenings in the home) 
often goes unnoticed or is discounted be- 
cause it is ‘impossible’. Even gifted psychics 
usually tend to ignore odd disappearances or 
reappearances as ‘silly’ and meaningless be- 
cause there is no rational explanation for 
them. It is only if events become overwhelm- 
ing (such as in poltergeist cases) or if the 
‘person experiencing them is familiar with the 
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Left: the first British minilab, 
designed and built by Julian 
Isaacs at Aston University, 
Birmingham. The 
chequerboard pattern is to 
facilitate the computation of 
the speed of objects that 
move by PK alone. The red 
bar supports two arms that 
hold letters. If a letter 
levitates, an arm rises, 
releasing a microswitch, 
which activates the lights 
and camera — resulting in 30 
seconds of filmed PK. One of 
the arms has been bent by PK 


Below left: some of the ‘toys’ 
donated for the minilab’s PK 
agent to act on 


Top: a brass spoon mounted 
so that, should it bend, it 
would make contact with the 
silver wire. It did bend, but 
only after the minilab 
became non-functional 
owing to an electrical fault 


Above: two yellow- painted 
aluminium strips, mounted in 
a U shape so that they each 
press down a microswitch. If 
they bent through Pk, they 
would release their 
microswitches and instantly 
initiate filming. They bent 
and actually intertwined — 
but irritatingly the event was 
not filmed because of an 
electrical malfunction in the 
minilab 


deliberate lies. For instance, the teleported 
object may have gone missing very shortly 
after being put in a specific place, too soon to 
have been forgotten, and when found would 
be in a different and very obvious place. 
Members of the audience who reported inst- 
ances of teleportation were then invited to a 
fourth lecture to which non-Spiritualist 
psychics were also invited. ‘This combined 
audience was requested to swap teleportation 
stories and was encouraged to attempt some 
preparatory minilab experiments at home. 

The rationale behind the ‘telling a yarn’ 
procedure is that PK tends to be highly 
responsive to suggestion. Even talking about 
paranormal happenings is a potent way of 
encouraging them to happen. And as the 
SORRAT group proved, maintaining interest 
is the key to obtaining striking results. 

At this stage no one can tell whether the 
agents actually need to be members of PK 
groups before producing PK in the minilab at 
home. Unfortunately some PK groups do not 
manage to maintain the optimistic and posi- 
tive approach needed to be successful and 
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therefore the individual members may never 
have a chance of developing as agents. How- 
ever, the British programme represents a 
step into the unknown and it may be that a 
pattern emerges upon which future minilab 
research can be based. 

The American minilab project possesses 
two great advantages in encouraging PK. One 
is the presence of an interested and con- 
cerned investigator, William E, Cox, who has 
been assiduous in attending his minilab and 
in maintaining the high level of interest in the 
group. The other advantage is that, although 
instances of PK in the Rolla minilab are not 
witnessed as they happen, they are auto- 
matically filmed (see page 1210). This means 
that the effects can be seen by a wider 
audience than just the SORRAT group and 
wherever they are seen they inspire new 
people with an interest in the subject. ‘There 
may well be a snowball effect whereby the 
film sparks off enough motivation in the 
viewers that there will be a rapid rise in the 
generation of PK. 

In the British project, the preparatory 
minilab experiments, which are very simple 
and non-technical, are described on a set of 
information sheets; these are given to anyone 
who reports frequent teleportation and who 
is interested in controlling the phenomenon. 
‘Target objects — preferably ones that have 
been acted upon by PK before — are put in 
specific places and a written log is kept 
recording their movements, including any 
disappearances and _ reappearances; this 
effectively sidesteps faulty memory. The 
objects are checked every few days. 

The next step involves the use of two 
shoeboxes as ‘coffee boxes’ (see page 1210). A 
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thin layer of coffee grounds or used tea leaves 
is spread upon the bottom of each box and a 
variety of small objects — such as marbles or 
small ornaments — are put in the box. ‘The 
shoeboxes are then labelled on the lid and the 
base and put where they are unlikely to be 
disturbed (except by PK). A record is kept of 
which items are in the box and their position. 
The boxes and their contents are inspected 
every few days. ‘The objects may move 
around inside the boxes or may even teleport 
from one box to the other. 

If pK does start to happen more varied PK 
tasks are set. But the important thing at this 
early stage is to forget about security, the 
guiding principle being to concentrate on 
obtaining the PK first and only employing 
secure conditions once the phenomena start 
to happen reasonably often. ‘The experi- 
menter takes care to keep in touch with the 
subjects and when the frequency and extent 
of PK is satisfactory a fully equipped minilab 
is substituted for the shoeboxes. Even so, full 


security is applied only once a number of 
ostensibly paranormal events have been 
filmed inside the unlocked minilab. 

But what causes the PK to happen? 
Although there are no straight answers the 
experimenter suggests that Spiritualists, or 
any others to whom the idea appeals, make 
contact with any spirits they believe will help 
and ask them to assist the minilab pro- 
gramme by causing PK. Requests for specific 
PK effects can be written down and the 
messages left near the target objects as they 
were at Rolla, along with pens, pencils and 
paper for any ‘direct writing’ replies. But if 
the idea of ‘spirits’ is too implausible appeals 
can be made in the same way to one’s own 
subconscious, for it is generally accepted by 
parapsychologists that the subconscious 
often acts separately from the conscious 
mind. But if the subconscious is invoked it 
must be addressed as if it were a separate 
entity, for it will act only if kept dissociated 
from one’s consciousness. 

By mid 1980 the first British minilab was 
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Above: the second British 
minilab, which was built 
almost exclusively for 
detecting paranormal metal 
bending, although it was 
also fitted with two leather 
rings hanging from supports 
that were connected to 
microswitches. The metal 
objects were set up so that if 
they bent they would touch 
the bare wires arranged 
round them, which would in 
turn trigger off the lights and 
camera (not seen here). The 
matt black background 
makes it easier to see any 
movement of the metal 
objects. By late 1981 the 
most successful examples of 
British minilab PK were of 
paranormal metal bending 


Left: a Spiritualist couple 
from Coventry, England, with 
a brass ornament that they 
believed to have teleported 
while they attended one of 
Julian lsaacs’s lectures 


Right: ‘Peter’ with some of 
his bent metal. He is one of 
the very few paranormal 
metal benders who is also a 
poltergeist focus (another is 
Matthew Manning). The 
substantial metal bar he is 
holding in his left hand bent 
during a 30-minute period of 
meditation, while his sister 
remained in the same room. 
The bar proved too strong 
for the author to bend 
manually 


in the home of ‘Peter’, a former poltergeist 
focus, in the Midlands. His exuberant and 
spontaneous PK had started after he dis- 
covered his very powerful metal bending 
ability. Besides this, Peter has apparently 
generated a large number of telekinetic and 
teleportation events including the telepor- 
tation of £25 in notes, which were put into an 
envelope that was folded in half and then 
taped many times all over the sides and joins. 
It was treated in this way because the wad of 
money had already disappeared and re- 
appeared several times. ‘he taped envelope 
was put into the zipped compartment of his 
mother’s purse, which she carried in her 
pocket. She suddenly felt the purse go flat. 
On inspection the envelope was found to be 
taped exactly as before — but all the money 
was missing. 


Peter also claims to have been teleported 
bodily from place to place more than once. 
‘There is some supporting evidence for this 
but unfortunately none of the occasions was 
adequately witnessed. But there are several 
accounts of people being teleported in the 
literature of psychical research— Mrs Samuel 
Guppy’s apparently paranormal transporta- 
tion across London for instance (see page 
283) or Uri Geller’s sudden shocked arrival 
at Ossining, New York, from New York 
City, as alleged by investigator Dr Andria 
Puharich. There are also reports of animals 
being teleported without harm. 


Musical chairs 

But one teleportation event did happen in 
Peter’s presence that was witnessed and is of 
potentially great significance. Peter and his 
sister were sitting in the lounge of their 
parents’ home when an electronic calculator 
— the kind that plays a series of notes held in 
its memory — vanished from under a pile of 
papers and magazines: the calculator’s tune 
was suddenly heard, apparently coming from 
under a chair. hey immediately tipped the 
chair up and checked underneath but no 
calculator was to be seen. However a few 
minutes later the tune was heard again, this 
time coming from under the settee. Peter and 
his sister looked under it but there was 
nothing there. ‘This sequence happened 
several times, with the invisible calculator 
apparently moving about under the various 
pieces of furniture in the room, playing its 
tune. There is no reason to doubt the sister’s 
word, for in all other incidents her testimony 
has proved to be impeccable. 

This story presents us with the intriguing 
idea that objects might become invisible 
while they are still audible. Of course this is 
by no means the only paranormal expla- 
nation for the calculator story — it may, for 
example, have moved from place to place too 


Left: a note pad bearing a 
message in ‘direct writing’. It 
reads, ‘Hi, fooled ya, it ain't 
pluged (s/c) in’ and is 
signed ‘Quazer’ — one of the 
other-dimensional ‘super 
heroes’ chosen by Peter, a 
Marvel Comic fan, to help 
him produce minilab PK. The 
message refers to the fact 
that the minilab that had 
been installed in Peter's 
home was set up, but not 
plugged in, nor was the lid 
secured. The pencil in the 
holder depresses a 
microswitch; if the pencil 
moved it would trigger the 
switch, which would activate 
the lights and camera 


Sometimes PK in the home of 
potential minilab agents is 
uncontrollable. A bedroom is 
turned upside down (above) 
by an invisible agency and 
the PK prankster enjoys a 
pun by tying an upended 
bed with red tape (right). 
Perhaps this was a wry 
comment on the stringent 
security precautions that 
surround minilab 
experiments 
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SORRAT 


rapidly to have been found. But it does 
suggest that devices that transmit both radio 
waves and sound (perhaps ultrasonic sound) 
would be worthwhile trying to teleport in 
case it is still possible to keep track of them by 
sound alone when they are invisible. So 
possibly the calculator story has opened up 
important new lines of investigation. 

Peter has achieved a limited success with 
his minilab. Although by late 1981 his 
powers had declined, he did generate some 
authentically paranormal metal bending 
inside the minilab and the tank itself was seen 
shaking and moving from place to place. 

Other minilabs were, by late 1981, being 
equipped to be set up in the homes of 
potential agents. And the search for PK ‘stars’ 
goes on. 

It may be that the work of the SORRAT 
group proves to be a turning point in para- 
psychology; certainly it has inspired a major 
PK programme in Britain, which may 
produce far-reaching results. 


Gone but not forgotten 


Stories abound of people disappearing in mysterious 
circumstances, never to be seen again. But, argues PAUL 
BEGG, these tales should be examined closely: many have 
simpler explanations — and some are pure fiction 


SOME CURIOUS, inexplicable, and sometimes 
very frightening things have happened in 
this ‘ordinary’ world of ours, haven’t they? 
Just look at all the books you can buy about 
ghosts, ESP, the Bermuda Triangle, ancient 
astronauts, mysterious disappearances, big- 
foot, the Loch Ness monster. A whole host of 
things that are incredible yet indisputably 
true. Or are they? 

It is a mistake to believe everything you 
read. Alas, that is a truism that can be applied 
less to newspapers than to books about the 
mysterious, the unexplained and the para- 
normal. Look at any display of books on 
these subjects and it is almost guaranteed 
that a great many of them will be about what 


Arthur C. Clarke has called ‘Mysteries of the’ 


Zeroeth Kind — the mental junk food of our 

generation.’ As he said in Arthur C. Clarke’s 

mysterious world (1980): 
The only mystery about these is that 
anyone ever thought they were myster- 
ious. The classic example is the Ber- 
muda Triangle, though this has not 
prevented countless writers, some of 
whom may even believe the rubbish 
they are regurgitating, repeating the 


In December 1900 three 
lighthouse keepers vanished 
from the Eilean Mor 
lighthouse (below) off the 
west coast of Scotland. 
James Ducat, Donald 
McArthur and Thomas 
Marshall were there when 
Joseph Moore left for shore 
leave on the 6th, but when 
he returned on the 26th they 
were gone. The beacon was 
not working and two sets of 
oilskins and boots were 
missing. The log told how a 
fierce storm had raged. On 
the 12th, Marshall had 
written in the log, ‘Never 
seen such a storm.’ The final 
entry, on the 15th, read: 

‘1 p.m. Storm ended. Sea 
calm. God is over all’ 


same nonsense over and over again. 
In recent years, possibly because of the 
worldwide attention given to the Bermuda 
Triangle, the subject of mysterious disap- 
pearances has attracted considerable interest 
anda large number oftrulyincredible ‘vanish- 
ings’ have been recorded: there is the case of 
David Lang who vanished before the startled 
eyes of his family; of the 11-year-old boy who 
went to fetch a bucket of water from a well 
and vanished, leaving in the snow a trail of 
footprints that came to a sudden and abrupt 
end; of the British diplomat who walked 
around the heads of his horses and seemingly 
stepped off the face of the Earth; of an 
English settlement in North America that 
disappeared into thin air; of the three light- 
house keepers who vanished from Eilan Mor, 
off the coast of Scotland, in 1900. Case after 
amazing case. 

James Burne Worson was a shoemaker of 
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Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, who boast- 
ed about his physical prowess and stamina to 
such a degree that one day in 1873 three of his 
friends decided to call his bluff and they 
wagered that he could not run to Coventry 
and back. Worson accepted the challenge 
and set off. He jogged down the dusty roads 
and his friends— Hammerson Burns, Barham 
Wise, and a third man whose name is not 
known — followed in a horse-drawn cart, 
watching Worson carefully for any sign that 
he was about to give up. Several miles had 
been covered in this manner when Worson 
suddenly stumbled. He cried out — and 
vanished! 

‘This remarkable story has been told in 
several books, sometimes with a little elabor- 
ation, sometimes with a few details omitted, 
but it is always essentially the same. Rarely is 
a source given for the story and when one is, 
it always turns out to be another book about 
unexplained phenomena. Nobody, it seems, 
has tried to verify the truth of the tale. 
Nobody has produced a contemporary news- 
paper account of the disappearance or a 
report of the police investigation or of the 


inquest. Nobody has produced any proof of 
any kind that Worson, Wise and Burns ever 
lived in Leamington Spa or, indeed, that 
they ever existed. The only known fact about 
James Burne Worson is that his death — that 
is assuming that he was ever born — is not 
recorded at St Catherine’s House, repository 
of all records of births, deaths and marriages 
filed since 1837. 

‘The story of James Burne Worson is just 
one of many celebrated cases of ‘mysterious’ 
disappearance that have never been sub- 
stantiated, stories that have been circulating 
for so long and so widely that authors no 
more think of checking their veracity than an 
historian would bother to confirm that the 
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Left: Leamington Spa in the 
mid 19th century. It was 
from here that James Burne 
Worson is said to have set 
out on his run to Coventry in 
1873 before disappearing en 
route. Reliable facts about 
this story are difficult to find. 
Indeed, the tale has probably 
never been verified 


Right: Labour mp Victor 
Grayson addresses a rally in 
1906. Grayson, a rousing 
orator, vanished during a 
train journey from Liverpool 
to Hull in 1920. Although 
there were reports that he 
had been subsequently seen 
in Britain and also that he 
had emigrated to Australia, 
no final answer has yet been 
found to the question: what 
happened to Victor Grayson? 


Disappearances 


One of the more dramatic ways in which 
people have been known to disappear 
from this life is by means of spontaneous 
human combustion. Apparently, 7 April 
1938 saw no less than three people 
engulfed in flames: Willem ten Bruik, 
who was driving a Volkswagen near 
Nijmegen, Holland; John Greeley, who 
was at the wheel of the ss Ulrich, ap- 
proaching Cornwall; and lorry driver 
George Turner, reportedly burnt to 
ashes in Chester, though a can of petrol 
was untouched beside him. Not only that, 
but the apparent locations of the three 
deaths make an isosceles triangle. 

Unfortunately, Volkswagens were not 
made at the time, the Ulrich does not 
appear on Lloyd’s register, and no 
George Turner died in Chester that day. 
‘The three cases seem to be the product 
less of fire than of an overheated imagi- 
nation — in this instance belonging to 
author Eric Frank Russell, who reports 
two of them as fact. 


Disappearances 


battle of Hastings took place in 1066. 

It is sometimes difficult to take a char- 
itable view of the authors who perpetuate 
these non-mysteries. Some authors have re- 
lated cases that they clearly know to be 
fraudulent, others have been satisfied to 
conduct little or no research beyond borrow- 
ing their material from somebody else, many 
are interested only in amazing their readers 
and are happy to disregard the facts 
completely. 

The blurb to Stranger than science (1963) 
by the late American writer and broadcaster 
Frank Edwards says: “lhe author has carried 
out extensive research to establish the auth- 
enticity and accuracy of all these fascinating 
stories.” Edwards says that if asked to cite 
what he believed to be the strangest case of 
disappearance he would ‘unhesitatingly refer 
to atwin-engined Marine plane which crash- 
ed on the ‘Tahoma Glacier in 1947’. Search- 
ers apparently reached the aircraft and could 


tell from the wreckage that the crew could 
not possibly have survived such a devastating 
crash, yet not one body of the 32 people who 
had been on board could be found. The 
authorities were baffled and offered a reward 
of $5000 for information leading to the 
recovery of the bodies. 

In fact this aircraft crashed in 1946, not 
1947, 10,000 feet (3000 metres) up the storm- 
shrouded west slope of the crevasse-scored 
South Tahoma Glacier in the state of Wash- 
ington, USA. Six months later, on 18 July 
1947, searchers eventually reached the crash 
site and found all the bodies embedded in the 
ice. Bad weather and dangerous rock falls 
made recovery too hazardous to contemplate 
and the corpses lie there to this day. A 
memorial service was held for the men on 24 
August 1947. 

The story of how the wreckage was found, 
the bodies located, and of the memorial 
service, was told in the Post-Jntelligencer of 


Unelachy 
Wamisines 


Amelia Earhart and Fred 
Noonan (above) climb 
aboard their aircraft in 
Puerto Rico during their 
1937 attempt to fly round 
the world. They 
disappeared somewhere 
between New Guinea and 
Howland Island (right) 


In 1937 Amelia Earhart, the celebrated 
aviator, disappeared in the Pacific 
during an intended round-the-world 
flight in a twin-engined Lockheed 
Elektra. The first woman to have flown 
the Atlantic solo (and in record time) 
began her most ambitious journey of all 
from Miami, accompanied by Fred 
Noonan, a navigator of great experience. 


They headed eastward in a series of 


planned ‘hops’. All went well enough 
until they left New Guinea. On 2 July at 
about 7.30 a.m. Earhart radioed that fuel 
was running low. A little over an hour 
later she reported her course. She was 
heading for Howland Island, just north 
of the equator and east of the Gilbert 
Islands. Nothing more was heard from 
her. 

The us Navy recorded that the air- 
craft had been lost at sea. In The search 


for Amelia Earhart, Fred Goerner claims 


that Earhart was carrying out an intelli- 
gence mission, reporting on Japanese 
military activity, when low fuel and high 
winds forced her to alter course. He 
agrees with Admiral Chester Nimitz, 
former US commander in the Pacific, that 
the aircraft went down in the Marshall 
Islands, over which the Japanese held a 
mandate. Earhart and Noonan may then 


have been transported to Saipan in the 
Marianas, for the locals tell of two Amer- 
ican fliers, one a woman, who arrived in 
1937, were imprisoned and interrogated 
by the Japanese, and then executed and 
buried in unmarked graves. 


Left: Colonel Percy Fawcett, 
who disappeared in 1925 
in the Amazon jungle 


Below: Ambrose Bierce, the 
American satirist, wrote 
about mysterious vanishings 
— and then disappeared 
himself. Nothing more was 
heard from him after he went 
to Mexico in 1913 as an 
observer with Pancho Villa’s 
rebel army in the civil war 


Bottom: South Tahoma 
Glacier, USA, where an 
aircraft crashed in 1946 with 
the loss of 32 lives. The 
bodies did not vanish, as 
writer Frank Edwards says; 
they were found six months 
later buried in ice 


Seattle during August 1947. So much for 
‘extensive research to establish the authen- 
ticity and accuracy. . .’. The only mystery is 
how the fiction about the bodies being 
missing survived from 1947 to 1959 when 
Edwards published his book. 

One dark night in November 1878, 16- 
year-old Charles Ashmore of Quincey, IIli- 
nois, went to fetch a pail of water from the 
well in the yard outside his home. After he 
had been gone an undue length of time his 
family went looking for him. In the feeble, 
flickering light of their lantern they saw the 
trail of the boy’s footprints in the snow, but 
they came to a sudden and mysterious end 
halfway to the well. Charles Ashmore had 
inexplicably vanished. Even more mysteri- 
ous, for several days Charles’s mother could 
hear her son calling for help. 

But wait. Perhaps it was I1-year-old 
Oliver Larch of South Bend, Indiana, who 
went to fetch a pail of water on Christmas 
Eve 1889, and vanished, leaving inthe snowa 
clear trail of footprints, which came to an 
abrupt end. Or is that Oliver Lerch of the 
same place who vanished in the same manner 
on Christmas Eve 1890? Or Oliver ‘Thomas 
of Rhayader, Wales, who went to fetch a 
bucket of water on Christmas Eve 1909 and 
never came back. His tracks in the snow 
ended halfway to the well. Or Charlotte 
Ashton, who meta similar fate on the night of 
17 October 1876. Or James Settle, whose 
tracks came to an abrupt end in the snow of 
New York City. One does not have to be a 
particularly astute reader to detect certain 
similarities between these stories; perhaps all 
or some are derivatives of an original. But 
which account is the original and which, if 
indeed any, is true? 


Disappearances 


Ashmore, it seems, was an invention of the 
writer Ambrose Bierce in one of his short 
stories. Ihe Oliver Lerch story (the change 
of year and the name from Larch to Lerch 
came later) is an old newspaper hoax, and its 
inconsistencies have been exposed several 
times: for example, there was no snow in 
South Bend, Indiana, over the Christmas 
period in 1890. As for the Welsh boy, Oliver 
‘Thomas, the story appears to have originated 
with a writer who is notorious for fictional- 
ising events. he present author has search- 
ed the relevant copies of the Brecon County 
Times, which served the Rhayader area, and 
discovered that they contain no mention of 
an Oliver ‘Thomas vanishing. There is also 
no record of a birth or death certificate for an 
Oliver Thomas of Rhayader to be found at St 
Catherine’s House. From this we can con- 
clude only that, like Ashmore and Lerch, 
Oliver Thomas is a figment of somebody’s 
imagination. The same is also true of Char- 
lotte Ashton and James Settle. 


Abducted by a UFO? 

Several writers have used one or more of 
these stories to support a particular theory. 
For example, in his book Strangers from the 
skies (1966), Brad Steiger tells a much- 
expanded story of the Oliver Thomas ‘disap- 
pearance’ in a chapter called ‘Flying saucers 
and disappearing people’. Steiger does not 
directly state that Oliver ‘Thomas was ab- 
ducted by a UFO, but his account follows the 
question: have outer-space creatures 
been periodically plucking up earthlings for 
study and interrogation?’ 

In his book Vanishings, Michael Harrison 
speculates whether the boys’ cries (Larch 
and ‘Thomas are supposed to have cried out 
something like: ‘Help! They’ve got me!’ 
which has, not unnaturally, given rise to 
much speculation about the use of the plural) 
released some sort of energy that snatched 
the boys away. ‘Had the three boys remained 
silent,’ writes Harrison, ‘there would have 
been no sound to activate the forces arrayed 
against them; forces their own fear, as well as 
the paraphysical properties of lonely farm- 
houses, had created.’ (The italics are 
Harrison’s. ) 

Michael Harrison does not explain what 
paraphysical properties lonely farmhouses 
have, but such speculation, be it ludicrous or 
not — and frequently it can only be politely 
described as imaginative — is valueless when 
the incidents on which it is based never 
happened. 

If ‘mystery’ books — which are presented 
as fact — are bought for their entertainment 
value, readers might find their money better 
spent on horror fiction, in which there is 
certainly no shortage of suitably blood- 
chilling tales to set the imagination working 
overtime of a dark winter night. 


What have the Mary Celeste and the Bermuda 
Triangle in common? See page 1358 
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The quest fortheHolyiGrail 


The central, unifying theme of the Arthurian legends is the 
search for the ‘great and precious’ vessel — the Holy Grail. 
PAUL BEGG investigates the background and the meaning 


of this deeply mystical quest 


THE HOLY GRAIL is aconfused and confusing 
concept, profound, unorthodox, and appar- 
ently not even understood by the Arthurian 
romancers, none of whom says precisely 
what it means. The Grail itself is sometimes 
depicted as a stone, in one bizarre story it isa 
platter on which rests a human head swim- 
ming in blood, elsewhere it is a repository for 
holy relics, but most often it is the cup or 
chalice used by Jesus at the Last Supper and 
in which his blood was caught as he hung 
upon the cross. ‘Together with the spear with 
which the centurion pierced Christ’s side, 
the Grail is supposed to have been brought to 
England by Joseph of Arimathea, the 
wealthy Jew to whose tomb Jesus was taken 
from the cross. In the Arthurian romances 


custody of the Grail was invested in a line of 


Grail keepers, descendants of Joseph, who 
preserve it in a mysterious castle. 

‘There is a large literature on the Grail and 
on its significance in the Arthurian cycle and 
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Below: Arthur and his 
knights set off on their 
search for the Holy Grail. 
Their elusive destination and 
the trials encountered as 
they continue their quest can 
be understood on many 
levels: as a straightforward 
adventure story in epic style; 
as a metaphorical description 
of the problems of life in 
general; or as the archetypal 
search for a deeper, spiritual 
meaning for Man’s existence 


in Celtic myth. One view is that the story is 
based on an actual visit to England by either 
Joseph or his disciples, another that it comes 
from the same reservoir of Celtic myth as the 
Arthur story, and a third view is that the 
Grail stories conceal a secret occult lore or 
lost knowledge passed down through the 
initiates of a secret society founded in distant 
antiquity. his latter idea was itself inspired 
by G.R.S. Mead’s Quest Society, an offshoot 
of the ‘Theosophist movement founded in the 
late 19th century by the colourful and for- 
midable Madame Blavatsky. 

Of these disparate theories, the first is the 


-most appealing but, alas, one for which there 


is little, if any, supporting evidence. The 
third has received short shrift from everyone 
except those occultists whose beliefs are not 
hindered by such awkward necessities as 
evidence, in this case evidence of a secret cult 
and evidence of an organised ‘knowledge’ in 
the Grail cycle. But it is almost certain that 
the Grail legends were inspired either by a 
coherent pagan myth or a collection of sep- 
arate myths about magic vessels of life and 
regeneration. Different authors took these 
loosely connected pagan themes and con- 
structed their own particular Grail story. 
The earliest surviving story about the 
Grail is the Conte du Graal (‘Story of the 
Grail’), written by Chrétien de Troyes about 
1180 and left unfinished after 9000 lines. 
Chrétien says that he based the story on a 
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book given to him by Count Philip of Flan- 
ders, which may or may not be true. It should 
be remembered that these stories were not 
presented as fiction, but as fact, and great 
faith was placed in the antiquity of the source 
as a guarantee of their accuracy. Chrétien 
and subsequent writers ‘invented’ sources to 
explain how they had come by their stories. 

The hero is Perceval of Wales and the 
story includes a Grail castle and Grail 
keeper, a large platter with mysterious attri- 
butes, and other elements contained in many 
of the Grail stories, such as a question that 
must be asked in order to heal a wounded 
king and restore fertility to his land. 


The magic cauldron 
‘The character of Perceval is almost certainly 
derived from the sagas of the Welsh hero 
Pryderi, almost all that remains of whose 
stories are to be found in the Mabinogion, a 
collection of early Welsh narratives based on 
centuries-old oral tales. Several of the stories 
contain references to a magic cauldron that 
possesses many of the traditional attributes 
of the Grail. 

The Mabinogion preserves much of the 
primitive, fantastic world of Celtic myth- 
ology and also features some early stories 


about Arthur. In one of these, The spoils of 


Annwn, Arthur and his men sail to the 
otherworld of Annwn to sieze the magic 
cauldron. Only Arthur and seven of his 
companions return alive. 7e spoils of Annwn 
is itself based on an earlier story in the 
Mabinogion: Branwen, daughter of Llyr, one 
of the Pryderi sagas. It is clear that these 
Celtic heroes are based on much earlier gods 


Right: Jesus is taken down 
from the cross by his 
followers, wrapped in a 
single piece of cloth and 
prepared for burial in the 
tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, a rich disciple. 
Joseph was to become the 
central figure in the legend 
connecting Glastonbury with 
the Grail 


Below: Joseph, son of 
Joseph of Arimathea, is 
consecrated as the first 
Bishop of Western 
Christendom. The Grail, 
however, was shunned by 
the Church, and its mysteries 
evolved almost as a separate 
religion 


King Arthur 


of pagan mythology. Llyr, for example, is the 
Celtic equivalent of the Gaelic Ler, a sea god 
and member of a group of Gaelic gods known 
as the Tuatha de Danaan (Folk of the goddess 
Danu), who possess a magic cauldron, a 
spear that is all conquering and a sword that 
is an infallible weapon, all of which clearly 
parallel the Arthurian Grail, the spear that 
pierced Jesus’s side, and Excalibur. 

About 1200 Robert de Boron wrote a long 


poem, Joseph di Arimathie, in which he told 
how the Grail came into the possession of 
Joseph of Arimathea. Like Chrétien de 
‘Troyes, de Boron claimed to have based the 
story on an earlier source, ‘a great book’ 
written by ‘great clerks’. 

Joseph of Arimathea is a relatively minor 
character in the New Testament. He was a 
wealthy Jew and ‘a disciple of Jesus, but 
secretly for fear of the Jews’ (John 19:38), in 
whose tomb Jesus’s body was laid when 
taken from the cross. Joseph’s role, however, 
is expanded in the Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment, which tells us that the Jews became 
furious about Joseph’s generosity and locked 
him in a windowless room, intending to kill 
him later. But before they could do so, the 
risen Jesus led Joseph to freedom. 

Robert de Boron’s story is far more elab- 
orate. He says that when Jesus appeared to 
Joseph he gave him ‘a great and precious 
vessel’ — the Grail — that would bestow 
lasting joy upon all who saw it. Joseph was 
told that there would be only two guardians 
of the Grail besides himself. 

Free from prison, Joseph joined his sister, 
Enygeus, and her husband Bron, and other 
Jewish converts to Christianity and they left 
Palestine. Some years later the children of 
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King Arthur 


Enygeus and Bron set out from an unspeci- 
fied place ‘for the far West’, to preach the 
word of Christ. A man named Peter, about 
whom we know little, also left this place to go 
to the ‘vales of Avaron’ — almost certainly 
Avalon — to await the third keeper of the 
Grail, the identity of whom is uncertain. 
Peter was followed by Bron, the second 
keeper. Joseph was left behind. Robert de 
Boron’s story explains how the Grail passed 
from Palestine to ‘the far West’ and makes it 
abundantly clear that it is a Christian relic, 
yet it remains completely separate from the 
Church. 


An ancient heresy 

Here is a curious feature of the Grail stories. 
The Grail shunned and was shunned by the 
Church. It was not guarded by the Church, 
but by an independent line of Grail keepers 
who derived their authority directly from 
Jesus. And whatever bounty is received by 
contact with the Grail and whatever miracle 
is to accompany the third and final Grail 
keeper, it is achieved through profoundly 
mysterious means that have nothing to do 
with the teachings of the Church. It is for this 
reason perhaps that many people have 
sought to find and reveal an organised heresy 
concealed in the Grail legend. But if it exists 
it is concealed very well indeed. 

About the same time as de Boron was 
writing, Wolfram von Eschenbach, the 
greatest of the German narrative poets, was 
working on Parzival, a retelling of Chrétien 
de Troyes’s unfinished Grail story. Wolfram 
claims to have obtained the story from a 
Provengal poet named Kyot, who is said to 
have found the story of the Grail written in 
Arabic, at ‘Toledo, Spain. Wolfram has the 
Grail held at the castle of Munsalvaesche and 
guarded by an order of chaste knights called 
‘Templeisen — almost certainly a reference to 
the Knights ‘Templar. 

Founded about 1118 and originally com- 
prising nine knights whose purpose was to 
safeguard pilgrims to Jerusalem, the ‘em- 
plars professed poverty, humility and chas- 
tity, but they soon acquired vast wealth and 
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Above: Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones's The attainment 
shows a romanticised Sir 
Galahad venerating the Grail 


Right: illustrations from the 
13th-century German tale 
Parzival by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. This was a 
retelling of Chrétien de 
Troyes’s Grail story and has 
the German hero Parzival as 
a central figure at Arthur's 
court (top panel) 


Below: the Ace of Cups, 
from the Muller Tarot pack. 
The origin of the meaning of 
the cards is obscure, but 
they seem to Carry a 
profound, archetypal 
symbolism; this card is 
thought to represent the 
highest spiritual achievement 
— as does the attainment of 
the Holy Grail 
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influence. Like most religious sects, they had 
their own ceremonies, about which we know 
virtually nothing but that eventually brought 
about their downfall when kings, fearful of 


the ‘Templars’ power, accused them of 
heresy. Ihe order was destroyed amid con- 
siderable bloodletting and terrible torture. 

The Templars influenced or were in- 
fluenced by the Cistercian monks. ‘The Cis- 
tercian order was born in 1098 in the great 
movement of monastic reform that swept 
France during the rith century and the 
greatest among those who embraced it was St 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, a great admirer 
of the ‘Templars. 

‘The beliefs of the Cistercians clearly in- 
fluenced the anonymous author of the Queste 
del Saint Graal in the Vulgate cycle of 
Arthurian romances, possibly the most in- 
fluential of the Grail stories. It is not a 
romance but a religious polemic and it intro- 
duces the purer-than-pure Galahad as an 


Arthurian knight. Crammed with senten- 
tious piety, it is obsessed with chastity. It 
gives a list of virtues in order of merit: 
virginity, humility and patience — three attri- 
butes not hitherto considered to be among 
the many virtues of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Sickly Galahad seeks and finds the 
Holy Grail at the castle of Corbonec and is 
entrusted to take it to the city of Sarras, the 
centre of paganism until it was converted by 
Joseph of Arimathea. There Galahad be- 
comes king, reigns for one year and dies. 

A great marvel followed immediately 

on Galahad’s death: the two remaining 

companions saw quite plainly a hand 
come down from heaven, but not the 
body it belonged to. It proceeded 
straight to the Holy Vessel and took 
both it and the lance, and carried them 
up to heaven, to the end that no man 
since has ever dared to say he saw the 

Holy Grail. 

Although the Grail was taken away from the 
eyes of men, a tradition evolved that it was 
hidden at Glastonbury. None of the rom- 
ances locates the sacred relic there, but 
tradition had long identified Glastonbury 
with Avalon and it is to ‘the vales of Avaron’ 
that Robert de Boron has Peter, the disciple 
of Joseph of Arimathea, go to preach the 
Gospel, followed by Bron the Grail Keeper. 
Another writer, the unknown author of Le 
haut livre du Graal: Perlesvaus (“The high 
book of the Grail: Perlesvaus’), dated around 
1210, claimed to have translated his story 
from a book in Latin held by the monks at 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

There is a tradition that the apostle Philip 
preached in France soon after the Cruci- 
fixion and in the 13th century the Glaston- 
bury monks claimed that he had sent 12 
disciples to Britain, 
Arimathea. They had built the old church—a 
wattle and daub building that stood in the 
grounds of what became the abbey and that 


led by Joseph of 


Below: the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey, widely 
believed to stand on the site 
of an ancient wattle and 
daub church that was built 
by a group of monks who 
were led by Joseph of 
Arimathea 


Bottom: the ecstasy of the 
saintly Sir Galahad and his 
companions as he receives 
the sacrament from the Holy 
Grail at the end of his long 
and perilous quest 


King Arthur 


was destroyed in a disastrous fire in 1184 - 
and then they died. The Glastonbury site 
remained disused until the arrival of hermits 
sent to England years later by Pope Eleu- 
therius who founded the monastic com- 
munity there. It is tempting to think that this 
story was based ona factual event concerning 
an early visit to these islands by Christian 
missionaries. But while the Glastonbury 
monks never laid claim to possession of the 
Holy Grail, their sanction of Joseph of 
Arimathea’s presence at Glastonbury was 
enough to fuel a popular legend concerning a 
tree that rooted from Joseph’s staff. 

A modern elaboration of this legend is that 
Joseph of Arimathea was the uncle of Jesus. 
‘This notion gained ready acceptance and is 
often passed off as fact. A further variant is 


that Joseph dispatched Jesus to Britain to 
learn the tin trade, hence the paucity of 
information in the New Testament about 
Jesus’s early life. Jesus himself is, according 
to this legend, supposed to have built the 
wattle and daub building at Glastonbury —a 
pleasing but improbable idea. 

However, somewhere in the mists on the 
edge of recorded history, in the pagan beliefs 
of the early inhabitants of Britain, a vessel 
with supernatural attributes may, indeed, 
have played a significant role. As the pagan 
gods and all that was associated with them 
evolved into mythological heroes, so the 
magic vessel became a cauldron imbued with 
special powers. ‘This in turn was adopted by 
medieval writers and became the Holy Grail, 
a wonderful, perplexing and _ haunting 
legend. 


Did King Arthur really exist — and if so, who 
was he? See page 1346 
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The aliens strike back 


IT HAS BEEN CLAIMED that UFO experiences 
are conjured up in the minds of the be- 
holders, that the objects and any occupants 
are created by the percipients. If there is any 
truth in this, then some powerful minds were 
at work in the incidents cited in the preced- 
ing casebook (see page 1278). ‘hey invoked 
objects and occupants that burned, blinded 
and perhaps even killed witnesses. In the 
cases described here, the witnesses were 


Violent incidents involving 
UFOs are disquietingly 
numerous. CHARLES 

BOWEN continues his 
account of selected cases 
from his files 


manhandled, scratched and almost carried 
off by UFO occupants. In all these cases more 
than one person was present, so there is no 
question of mere ‘hallucination’. Some ex- 
ternal stimulus must have been involved — 
and that could have been an extra-terrestrial 
or meta-terrestrial entity, encountered dir- 
ectly or through some form of projection, or 
‘remote control’ of the witnesses’ perceptions 
and mental processes. 


‘Strong and rock- 
like bodies’ 


Close encounters of the third 
kind: 

Caracas, Venezuela, 

28 November 1954 

Carora, Lara, Venezuela, 
10 December 1954 

San Carlos del Zulia, Zulia, 
Venezuela, 

16 December 1954 
Domsten, Malméhus, 
Sweden, 

20 December 1958 


At 2 a.m. on 28 November 1954 two young 
men travelling in a van near Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, came upon a luminous sphere, about 
10 feet (3 metres) wide, hovering 6 feet (2 
metres) above the road. One of the men, 
Gustavo Gonzalez, got out to investigate. As 
he approached the UFO he was set upon by a 
slight, dwarf-like bristly creature, who sent 
him sprawling with a casual push. The 
humanoid then leapt on Gonzalez, its eyes 
glowing. Gonzalez drew a knife and lashed 
out at his adversary but the blade glanced off 
the creature’s hairy body as if from a rock. 

Another creature appeared and momen- 
tarily dazzled Gonzalez with a powerful 
light. Gonzalez’s companion, Jose Ponce, 
jumped from the van and came to help his 
friend. He saw two more creatures emerge 
from the roadside bushes carrying rocks. All 
four then leapt effortlessly into the hovering 
craft and were gone. 

‘The two men reported the incident to the 


police. A doctor who examined them had 
been out on an emergency call and had:seen 
the fracas from a distance. Both men were 
suffering from shock and fright, and Gon- 
zalez had a long, deep scratch on his side. 

Less than two weeks after this encounter, 
on 10 December 1954, Lorenzo Flores and 
Jesus Gomez were on a hunting expedition 
near Carora, Venezuela, when they saw a 
luminous object about Io feet (3 metres) 
across and shaped like two wash _ basins 
placed one on top of the other. It was 
hovering just above ground level and flames 
were coming out of its underside. 

‘The youths said that four small, dark and 
hirsute creatures, with very strong and rock- 
like bodies, climbed out of the craft and 
attacked them. They began to drag Gomez 
away. Flores struck one of them with the butt 
of his unloaded shotgun, but the weapon 
broke in two. They managed to escape from 
their assailants and reach a police station. 
Both boys were covered in deep scratches, 
they were extensively bruised and _ their 
clothes were badly torn. 

Six days later, on 16 December, in the 
Venezuelan town of San Carlos del Zulia, 
Jesus Paz was a passenger in a car with some 
friends. He asked the driver to pull over so he 
could relieve himself in some bushes by the 
roadside. His companions were waiting for 
him to return when they heard aloud scream. 
They rushed into the bushes and found Paz 
lying unconscious. A small humanoid was 
seen scurrying towards a shiny, hovering 
disc-like object. It climbed aboard and the 
craft soared away, making a whistling sound 
as it went. When examined later, Paz was 
found to be covered in deep scratches on his 
right side and down his spine. 

Yet another of these bizarre stories of 
violent behaviour by strange UFO entities was 
reported from Sweden in 1958. Hans Gus- 
tavsson, aged 25, and his friend 30-year-old 
Stig Rydberg had been to a dance on the 
evening of 20 December. Returning home to 
Halsingborg they reached a place called 
Domsten when they saw a saucer-shaped 
object with three ‘legs’ resting on the ground. 
It measured about 16 feet (5 metres) across 
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and 3 feet (1 metre) high. It was illuminated 
from within by a light that was neither fierce 
nor warm. There seemed to be a dark core at 
the centre of the light. 

‘The two men looked at the spectacle for a 
few minutes — then came under attack. Four 
grey creatures, each about 3 feet (1 metre) 
tall, rushed towards them. They seemed to 
have no limbs, yet somehow appeared to 
make a grab for the men and tried to drag 
them towards the craft. Gustavsson and 
Rydberg struggled but found it almost im- 
possible to get a hold on the jelly-like crea- 
tures. Rydberg struck at an assailant but his 
arm merely sank into the creature right up to 
the elbow — and to no effect. 

‘The attackers decided to concentrate on 
Gustavsson, whereupon Rydberg ran to the 
car and sounded the horn to attract attention. 
At the sudden blast of noise the creatures ran 
off, boarded their craft and flew away. 


‘An arc of light’ 


Close encounter of the third 
kind: Anolaima, 
Cundinamarca, Colombia, 
4 July 1969 


In July 1969 representatives of the Aerial 
Phenomena Research Organisation (APRO) 
received information about a startling UFO 
incident that had taken place on a farm near 
Anolaima, some 40 miles (65 kilometres 
from Bogota, Colombia. ‘They made a par- 
ticularly careful investigation of the case as 
one of the witnesses, Arcesio Bermudez, had 
died eight days after the sighting. 

On the evening of 4 July, Bermudez and 
some of his family and friends — five adults 
and four children in all — were talking inside 
the farmhouse when they heard shouts from 
13-year-old Mauricio Gnecco, who was out- 
side with another child, Enrique Osorio. ‘The 
group went outside and saw a yellow-orange 


light moving across the sky about 600 feet 
(180 metres) away. Mauricio began signal- 
ling to the object with a flashlight and it 
immediately increased its speed and ap- 
proached the house. It stopped about 50 
yards (45 metres) away and hovered between 
two tall trees for about five seconds; it made 
no sound whatsoever. ‘The witnesses es- 
timated the height of the object as between 4 
and 6 feet (1.2 and 1.8 metres) and said that it 
seemed to have an ‘arc of light’ surrounding 
it, and two blue luminous legs with green 
tips. 

When the object again began to move 
Arcesio Bermudez ran towards it, taking 
with him Mauricio’s flashlight. Mauricio and 
one of the other children watched from a 
nearby hill and reported that the object 
‘blinked on and off’ then rose in the sky and 
moved off in the direction of Bogota. 

Bermudez returned to the farmhouse and 
described what he had seen to the others. He 
said that he had been within 20 feet (6 
metres) of the object, that it had ‘blinked off’ 
and that he had seen a ‘person’ inside. From 
the waist down the entity seemed to be 
shaped like a letter A and was luminous, but 
otherwise Bermudez thought it was ‘normal’. 
Then the object ‘blinked on’, rose into the 
sky and simply disappeared. A few minutes 
later the object — or another identical one — 
was seen travelling slowly across the sky at a 
height of about 300 feet (90 metres). At 
approximately the same time two other 
people, Clemente Bolivar and Rosalba 
Prieto, who live 2 miles (3 kilometres) from 
the farmhouse, also saw a bright orange- 
yellow light moving slowly towards Bogota. 

‘Two days after the sighting Arcesio Ber- 
mudez was taken ill. According to the APRO 
researchers’ report, ‘his temperature drop- 
ped to 95°F [35°C], and he had a ‘“‘cold 
touch’? although he claimed he did not 
feel cold. Within a few days his condition 


became far more serious; he had “black 
vomit’? and diarrhea with blood flow.’ He 
was taken to Bogota where, on 12 July, he 
was attended first by Dr Luis Borda and later 
by Dr Cesar Esmeral, neither of whom knew 
of his UFO sighting. Just before midnight 
Arcesio Bermudez died, the cause of death 
being diagnosed as gastroenteritis. 

Four days later John Simhon of APRO 
interviewed the surviving witnesses and in- 
vited the children to make drawings of what 
they had seen. At 8 p.m. on the same day four 
of the children were placed in an hypnotic 
trance by Dr Luis E. Martinez of the 
National University of Colombia to see if any 
more details of their experience would be 
revealed. Their accounts tallied almost ex- 
actly with the earlier statements and with 
those given by the adult witnesses. Also 
while under hypnosis the children drew 
pictures of the ‘flying saucer’ and these were 
much the same as the previous drawings. 

On 17 July Simhon and Elias Nessim (also 
of APRO) accompanied the witnesses to the 
scene of the sighting, but no physical evi- 
dence of the UFO was found. Further ques- 
tioning revealed that only Bermudez had 
claimed to have seen the object land; one of 
the other witnesses, Luis Carbajal, said that 
he had heard Bermudez calling him to go to 
see the object, but stated that he had only 
seen it flying away between the trees. ‘The 
investigators pointed out that the farmhouse 
lies on an air route to Bogota International 


=” Pt 
Drawings of the Anolaimo 
UFO made (top) by Mauricio 
Gnecco, aged 13, while in 
hypnotic trance and (above) 
by Enrique Osorio, aged 12, 
in a normal waking state 


Airport and suggested that the object could 
have been a conventional aircraft. However, 
all the witnesses stated that what they had 
seen was definitely not an aeroplane. 

Simhon then sent details of Bermudez’s 
illness, together with his clothes and wrist 
watch, tothe Colombian Institute of Nuclear 
Affairs, and was informed — unofficially — that 
Bermudez’s symptoms seemed similar to 
those caused by gamma rays. 

Other specialists were also provided with 
details of the Bermudez case. Dr Horace C. 
Dudley, professor of radiation physics at the 
University of Illinois Medical Center in 
Chicago, stated: “The illness and death of Mr 
Bermudez may be due to radiation effects but 
there is not one bit of laboratory data to 
support such a conclusion... without a 
complete autopsy and pathological (micro- 
scopic) study a physician would not be 
warranted in giving a more specific cause of 
death.’ 

APRO consultant in medicine Dr Benjamin 
Sawyer reported: “The symptoms of en- 
teritis .. . are nearly identical to one of the 
three basic forms of (intestinal) illness from 
radiation exposure. There is nothing superfi- 
cially apparent to distinguish the two ill- 
nesses.” But again there was insufficient 
evidence to determine whether the death was 
due to enteritis or radiation poisoning. 
Attempts were made to exhume Bermudez’s 
body for detailed examination, but these 
failed, owing to bureaucratic problems. 


‘A shiny object 
with a bright star 
on top’ 


Close encounter of the 
second kind: Fort Beaufort, 
Cape Province, South Africa, 
26 June 1972 
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A South African farmer, Bernardus Smit, 
was lucky to get away scot-free when he fired 
at a UFO on his farm. The incident happened 
on 26 June 1972 on Smit’s property, Braeside 
Farm, near Fort Beaufort in eastern Cape 
Province. 

It was a bright and sunny winter’s morn- 
ing. Smit was working in a field when one of 
his labourers, Boer (‘Farmer’) de Klerk, 
came running towards him. The man had 


gone to inspect an irrigation dam when he 
saw smoke coming from a clump of trees. As 
he approached he saw a shiny object with a 
bright star on top emerge from the trees and 
hover overhead. De Klerk raced back to warn 
Smit, who decided to go and see for himself. 
Smit saw the UFO in thick scrub. It was 
glowing bright red, then changed to green 
and yellow. Smit hurried home and tele- 
phoned the police. He returned to the site 
with his .303 rifle and fired at the object. 
Two policemen arrived at 10 a.m. More 
shots were fired from a distance of about 275 
yards (250 metres). By this time the UFO was 
a grey colour. When Smit hit the star on the 
top of it the UFO ceased changing colour. 
Then it emitted a humming sound and 
disappeared into impenetrable bush. One of 
the policemen later said that the UFO was of a 
darkish hue but shone in the centre and had a 
surrounding glow. Marks were found cut 
into the ground where the object had been. 
Subsequently, a newspaper commentator 
made this observation: 
I suppose the good men at Fort 
Beaufort were only behaving in the 
traditional South African way of life — 
what we don’t understand, we shoot. 
As it happened, the Fort Beaufort incident 
proved to be the forerunner of a wave of UFO 
sightings in South Africa. 


Have you ever looked for 
something and discovered that it 
had mysteriously disappeared? 
And even though you knew you 
hadn't moved it and you searched 
high and low for it, you still could 
find no trace of it — then minutes, 
hours, or even weeks after you 
had looked, there it was, staring 
you in the face. Perhaps it turned 
up in an obvious place, one you 
had just searched... 

Almost everyone has had such 
an experience, but most people 
would shrug it off as ‘one of those 
things’. However, Julian Isaacs, 
research parapsychologist at the 
University of Aston in Birmingham, 
England, believes that such 
apparently trivial experiences are, 
in fact, evidence of widespread 
te/eportation (the paranormal 
disappearance and reappearance 
of objects). 

And if you have such 
experiences often, Isaacs believes 
you may well be a potentially 
valuable participant in his minilab 
programme. So if you often 
experience teleportation — or if 
you can bend metal paranormally 
or have any other instances of 
regularly occurring psychokinesis 
(PK) to report, then please write 
to: Julian Isaacs, c/o The 
Department of Applied 
Psychology, University of Aston, 
College House, Gosta Green, 
Birmingham B4 7ET. 


An aluminium bar teleports through the glass 
wall of the minilab at the home of Dr J.T. 
Richards in Rolla, Missouri, USA. The bar, 
originally propped against the back wall of the 
minilab, exits through the solid glass 
apparently between frames of the ciné film 


Kate King materialises at a seance and is 
photographed in the presence of the 
eminent scientist Sir William Crookes 


Detweote Gir 


A glimpse of the exciting new series 
coming soon in The Unexplained 


The saucers of Satan 

Are UFOs controlled by a benign force, 
or are they bent on the destruction of 
mankind? A survey of some of the 
odder beliefs on the far fringes of 
ufology begins in issue 67 


In search of the future 

Using hypnosis to explore the past — 
and even alleged past lives — is 
common enough. So why not use it to 
travel into the future — including one’s 
future incarnations? See issue 67 


Ghosts on the march 

Battles fought long ago are re-enacted 
by the ghosts of the slain. . . soldiers 
go on the march along ancient and 
forgotten pathways... A short history 
of mass phantoms starts in issue 68 


The howl of the banshee 

The Irish tradition of the banshee, 
wailing for the souls of those about to 
depart this life, is centuries old — but is 
still heard today. See issue 68 


The man in the iron mask 

One of the great mysteries of history is 
the exact identity of this 17th-century 
French political prisoner. Who was he? 
Why was he incarcerated in such 
secrecy that not even his fellow 
prisoners could see his face? 

See issue 69 


A script full of secrets 

The Voynich manuscript seems to 
contain modern scientific knowledge — 
yet it was written 700 years‘ago. But 
what is the real meaning of its coded 
message? See issue 70 


The inexplicable Fox sisters 

The paranormal experiences of the Fox 
sisters brought the modern Spiritualist 
movement into being... and then they 
confessed to fraud. What is the truth? 
See issue 70 


Who was Katie King? 

The spirit of Katie King ‘came through’ 
to many mediums before she actually 
materialised in the presence of 
Florence Cook. The story, with 
photographs, starts in issue 71 


